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TRISTAN AND ISOLDA 

" A VASSAL Is sent to woo a beauteous princess for his lord. While he 
l\. is bringing her home the two, by accident, drink a love-potion, and 
ever thereafter their hearts arc fettered together. In the mid-day of deliri- 
ous joy, in the midnight of deepest woe, and through all the emotional 
hours between, their thoughts are only of each other, for each other. Mean- 
while the princess has become the vassal's queen. Then the wicked love of 
the pair is discovered, and the knight is obliged to seek safety in a foreign 
land. There (strange note this to our ears) he marries another princess, 
whose name is like that of his love, save for the addition 'With the White 
Hand;' but when wounded unto death he sends across the water for her 
who is still his true love, that she come and be his healer. The ship which 
is sent to bring her is to bear white sails on its return if successful in the 
mission; black, if not. Day after day the knight waits for the coming of his 
love, while the lamp of his life burns lower and lower. At length the sails 
of the ship appear on the distant horizon. The knight is now himself too 
weak to look. 'White or black?' he asks of his wife. 'Black/ replies she, 
jealousy prompting the falsehood; and the knight's heart-strings snap in 
twain just as his love steps over the threshold of the chamber. Oh, the 
pity of it! for with the lady is her lord, who, having learned the story of 
the fateful potion, has come to unite the lovers. Then the queen, too, dies, 
and the remorseful king buries the lovers in a common grave, from whose 
Caressing sod spring a rosc-bush and a vine and intertwine So curiously 
that none may separate them."* Thus, in simplest outline, runs the legend 
which Wagner has given dramatic form in his "Tristan und Isolde." It 
was long in the poet-composer's mind before it took shape. Wagner was an 
omnivorous reader; but it was during the period of his aiftivity as operatic 
conduftor in Dresden, from 1 843 to 1 849, that he gave particular attenrion 
to the study of old Germanic legends. How these studies bore fruit in 
"Lohengrin," "Tannhauser," "Wieland der Schmicdt" (which remained a 
sketch)," Siegfried's Tod " (which grew into *'Gotterdaramerung" and even- 
tually into the Nibelung trilogy), and "Parsifal," the world knows, The 
legend of Tristram (or Tristan, to adopt the German appellation) Is of 
vast anriquity; its origin is lost in the mists of early civilizations, like 
those of its companions which tell of Siegfried and Parsifal, with which it 
has elements in common and which had loving communion in Wagner's 
mind. As we know it, the tale of Tristan is Keltic, and it is at least re- 
motely possible that the original Aryan root first blossomed in modern 
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literary form in Wales. This was the fond belief of Sir Waltet Scott, who 
in 1804 edited a metrical version attributed to Thomas the Rhymer, who 
was supposed to have been a poet of the fourteenth century. This branch 
of curious and interesting inquiry does not necessarily call for attention 
here, however, since the source followed by Wagner is sufficiently obvious. 
Enough that the singular charm of the tale "which half a millennium of 
poets have celebrated as the High Song of Love, the Canticle of all Can- 
ticles which hymn the universal passion" [op^ cil.)y'-is alike familiar to Eng- 
lish and German literature. It has been told by Sir Thomas Malory, Lord 
Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, and Algernon Swinburne, each of whom 
has placed the stamp of his peculiar genius upon it. Long ago the love- 
song was sung by the French trouveres> and after them by the German 
Minnesinger. The most famous mediaeval version is the German epic of 
Gottfried von Strassburg, a translation of which into the modern language 
by Hermann Kurtz was published in 1 844, This, it may safely be assumed, 
fell under the eye of Wagner while he was delving in the legendary lore of 
his people in the Dresden period. Gottfried left the story unfinished, but 
two poets of his century, the thirteenth, were his Contlnuators. Following 
these — Ulrich von Turnhcim and Helnrich von Freiberg — Kurtz wrote 
the denouement indicated in our outline, namely, the life of the hero in 
Brittany with Isolde of the White Hand, and his death as the immediate 
result of the falsehood about the sails. While Wagner was sketching his 
drama in 1S55 an edition of Gottfried's epic appeared under the editor- 
ship of Karl Simrock. It offered nothing new in the reading of the text, 
but there were some ingenious allusions in the preface which seem to have 
provided Wagner with some of the piftures and symbolism with which the 
second aft of his tragedy is rife. These were the dawn of day during the 
lovers' meeting (of which Shakespeare made such exquisite use in *' Romeo 
and Juliet"), and the fateflil result of the extinguishment of the torch, 
which has a prototype in the ancient legend of Hero and Leander. The 
incident of the sails belongs to Greek story — the legend of iEgeus and 
Theseus. Wagner evidently intended to employ the incident in a changed 
form, turning the black sails into a black flag, for, writing to Liszt late in 
1854, he said; "As I have never in my life enjoyed the true felicity of 
love, I shall eretfl: to this most beautiful of my dreams [he refers to the 
Siegfried drama] a monument in which, from beginning to end, this love 
shall find fullest gratification. I have sketched in my head a 'Tristan und 
Isolde,' the simplest of musical conceptions, but full-blooded; with the 
'black flag* which waves at the end J shall then cover myself — to die." 
Other significant departures from the old legend made by Wagner, obvi- 
ously for the purpose of intensifying and ennobling the charadcr and pas- 
sion of the fabled lovers, arc the omission of the element of accident tn 
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the drinking of the potion, and the second Isolde. Concerning the first of 
these I have spoken at considerable length in the book quoted at the be- 
ginning of this preface, and, since it ts a matter that goes deep into the 
ethics of the dramia, I may, perhaps, be pardoned for repeating some of my 
words: "The versions of Gottfried von Strassburg, Matthew Arnold» Swin- 
burne, Tennyson and Wagner present three points of view from which the 
love of the tragic pair must be studied. With the first three the drinking is 
purely accidental, and the passion which leads to the destruction of the 
lovers is something for which they are in no wise responsible. With Tenny- 
son there is no philtre, and the passion is alt guilty. With Wagner the love 
exists before the dreadful drinking, and the potion is less a maker of un- 
controHable passion than a drink which causes the lovers to forget duty, 
honor and the respeA due to the laws of society. It is a favorite idea of 
Wagner's that the hero of tragedy should be a type ofhumanity freed from 
all bonds of conventionality. It is unquestionable, in my mind, that in his 
scheme we are to accept the love-porion as merely the agency with which 
Wagner struck from his hero the shackles of convention. Unquestionably, 
as Bayard Taylor argued, the love-draught is the Fate of the Tristan drama, 
and this brings into notice the significance of Wagner's chief variation. It 
is an old theory, too often overlooked now, that there must be at least a 
taint of guilt in the conduiS of a tragic hero in order that the feeling of pity 
excited by his sufferings may not overcome the idea of justice in the catas- 
trophe. Thia theory was plainly an outgrowth of the deep religious pur- 
pose of the Greek tragedy. Wagner puts antecedent and conscious guilt at 
the door of both of his heroic characters. They love before the philtre, and 
do not pay the reverence to the passion which, in the highest conception, 
it commands. Tristan is carried away by love of power and glory t>efore 
men, and himself suggests and compels by his threats Markc's marriage, 
which is a crime against the love which he beara Isolde and she bears him. 
There is guilt enough in Isolde's determination and effort to commit mur- 
der and suicide. Thus Wagner presents us the idea of Fate in the latest and 
highest aspeCl that it assumed in the minds of the Greek poets, and he 
ftrouses our pity and our horror, not only by the sufferings of the princi- 
pals, but also by making an innocent and amiable prompting to underlie the 
aftion which brings down the catastrophe. It is Brangane's love for her 
mistress that persuades her to shield her from the crime of murder and 
proteA her life. From whatever point of view the question is treated^ it 
seems to me that Wagner's variation is an improvement on the old legends, 
and that the objection, which German cridcs have urged, that the love of 
the pair is merely a chemical produd, and so outside of human sympathy, 
^s to the ground." 

The letter to Liszt from which a brief quotation has been made Indicates 
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that "Tristan und Isolde" had its inception in Wagner's mind in the fall of 
1854. He was then living in Zurich, and it was three years before he began the 
execution of his plan. It was not to be a monument to a dream of felicity 
never experienced, or to his despair at ever seeing the completion of his 
''Siegfried" drama (which had advanced to the second adtwhen it was laid 
aside}, but the tribute to a consuming pasaon for the wife of a benefadlor, 
whose generosity provided him with an idyllic home at Triebschen on the 
shores of Lake Lucerne. Love for Mathilde Wesendonck was the inspira- 
tion of both book and score, and it speaks tumultuously and with unex- 
ampled eloquence in the love music of the second aifl. Not until Wagner's 
letters to the lady were published, long years after both were dead, were all 
thefaifts in the case known. Frau Wesendonck was the author of the "Funf 
Gcdichte" which owe their preservation to the music to which Wagner 
wedded them. Two of the songs, "Im Treibhaus" and "Traume," when 
published were described as*' Studies for Tristan und Isolde," and the latter 
at least may be set down as having, in a special sense, an autobiographical 
value. Four of the five were composed in the winter of 1857-58; "Im 
Treibhaus" on May i , i 858. The theme of " Traume " was the germ of the 
love music of the second a<S of the tragedy, that of" Im Treibhaus" of the 
prelude to the third aft. The prose scenario of the drama was written in 
August, 1857, finding its completion on the aoth day of that month, and 
the poem was pra^ically finished within a month thereafter, that is to say, 
by September t 8th. The pencil sketches of the music, all painstakingly and 
lovingly written over in ink by Frau Wesendonck, to whom they were pre- 
sented by the composer, bear dates as follows: Adl J, Odtober 1, 1857, 
to New Year's eve; Aa II, May 4 to July 1, 1858; Aft III, April 9 to 
July 16, 1859. So much for what may be called the inner, or psychologi- 
cal^ history of the work; its outward story is more prosaic. In May, 1857, 
after Wagner had been eight years an exile from his native land, he received 
an invitation from Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, to write an opera for 
Rio de Janeiro, come to the Brazilian capital, and conduit its first perfor- 
mances. It does not appear that Wagner ever seriously contemplated accept- 
ing the invitation, but it set him to thinking, and may have been the jolt 
which turned his mind :^in to the projeA which he had announced to Uszt 
two and a half years previously. Yeare had passed since he had begun work 
on " Der Ring des Nibelungen," and that stupendous enterprise held out 
little promise of fruition in the way of publication, and less of performance 
ind royalties. At any rate he formulated a plan to write the opera in Ger- 
man, have it translated into Italian, dedicate the score to the Emperor of 
Brazil, and permit the performance in Rio de Janeiro, utilizing the occasion, 
if possible, to secure a performance of "Tannhiuser" beforehand. Mean- 
while he would have the opera produced in iu original tongue at Strass- 
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bui^,thena French cityconveniently near the German border, with Niemann 
in the titular role and an orchestra from Karlsruhe, or some other German 
city containing an opera-house. Of course, he communicated the plan to 
Lis2t at once, and equally of course, Liszt approved the proje^fl heartily, 
though he was greatly amazed at the Intelligence which he had from another 
source that Wagner intended to write the music with an eye to a performance 
in Italian. "How in the name of all the gods are you going to make of it 
an opera for Italian singers, as B. tells me you are? Well, since the incred- 
ible and impossible have become your elements, perhaps you will achieve 
this too;" and he promised to go to Strassburg with the Wagnerian coterie 
as a guard of honor for the composer. Nothing came of either plan, as we 
shall see, but Wagner, under a vastly different stimulus, wrote the opera, 
doing much of the work in Venice, whither he went that he might have 
quiet and work undisturbedly. He had carried on fruitless negotiations with 
Breitkopf & Hartel for the publication of his "Ring des Nibelungen," 
but the new opera seemed like a more praftical proposition to the pub- 
lishers, and they agreed to take the score for the equivalent of $800, which 
sum they were Co pay him on the receipt of the first adt. When the projeft 
of the German performance was revived, Eduard Devrientt diredor of the 
Grand Ducal Theatre at Karlsruhe, persuaded the composer to give up 
Strassburg in favor of his city, which, in Schnorr von Carolsfeld and his 
wife, contained two artists in every way adapted to create the hero and hero- 
ine of the tragedy. Wagner wanted 10 supervise the production, however, 
and this was impossible so long as the decree of banishment for his politi- 
cal offences in Saxony was still in force. The Grand Duke of Baden appealed 
in his behalf to the King of Saxony, but all in vain; and in the fall of 1S59 
Wagner went to Paris, cherishing a dream of a performance there with Ger- 
man singers. This projeft, too, failed, and Wagner found that all that wa$ 
left for him to do in the way of propagandism for his art was to give some 
concerts in Paris and Brussels, and finally, Jn 1861, to give the perfor- 
mances at the Grand Opera which resulted in one of the most famous and 
disgraccfiil scandals in musical history, a scandal compared with which the 
gutTTt des buffoNi and the combat of Gluckists and Piccinnists in the same 
city a century earlier was as child's play. Again began the search for a city 
in which *' Tristan" might have its first hearing. Weimar, Prague, and 
Hanover were canvassed, and in the end Wagner turned to Vienna. Two 
years had elapsed since the score had been completed, and Wagner was 
consumed with desire to hear It, and as positive as he was of his own exist- 
ence (so he writes to Ferdinand Praeger) that it was without an equal in all 
the world's library of music. To Vienna he now went, arriving there in 
May, t86i. He did not get his heart's desire, but he heard his "Lohen- 
grin" for the first time — " Lohengrin," which had been composed thirteen 



years before. As for "Tristan," it was accepted for performance at the Court 
Opera after some delay, and rehearsals begun; but after fifty-four of these, 
between November, 1861, and Marchj i863» it was abandoned as "impos- 
sible." The next year saw the turning-point in Wagner's career: Ludwig 
of Bavaria became his friend and patron. Wagner went to Munich, and 
within a few months it was arranged that "Tristan und Isolde" should be 
performed at the Royal Court Theatre. On April 18, 186 5^ a public invita- 
tion went out from Wagner through the columns of a Viennese newspaper 
to his friends to attend the projeciled performance. Schnorr von Carolsfeld 
and his wife were brought from Dresden, whither they had gone from Karls- 
ruhe, to create the principal charaiflers; the composer's friends, official and 
unofficial, foregathered in large numbers, and after several trying postpone- 
ments the first performance took place under the diredion of Hans von 
Biilow, who had made the pianoforte score of the work, on June lo, 1 865. 
The principal parts were distributed as follows; I'ristan, Ludwig Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld; Kurwettal, Mitterwurzer; MiJot, Heinrich; Ksnig Marke^ 
Zottmaycr; Lolde,¥T9.\i Schnorr von Carolsfeld; Brangatte, Fraulein Deinet. 
Twcnty-one-and-a-half years later the tragedy reached New York, when it 
had its performance on December i, 1886, with Albert Niemann, whom 
the composer had chosen to be the original creator of his hero in Strassburg» 
as trisian, and Anton Seidl, the composer's pupil and apostle, in the con- 
du^or's chair. The parts were distributed as follows: IioJtfe, Fraulein LilH 
Lehmann ; Brangatte, Mar'mnne Brandt; Tristan, Albert Niemann; Kurwettai^ 
Adolf Robinson; Kitnig Marie, Emil Fisclier; A/f/o/, Rudolph von Milde; 
Ei» Hiri^ Otto Kemlitz; Ein Stiuermann, Emii Saenger; Ein Seemann, 
Max Aivary. 

/iili 1. The scene Is laid on board of a ship which is within a short sail 
of Cornwall. Thither Tristan is bearing Isolde^ daughter of the Queen of 
Ireland, to be the wife of Marke, King of Cornwall. A sailor, hidden in the 
riggings sings a song to his Irish sweetheart which sets loose a tempest in 
the heart of the princess. In an outburst of rage she declares to her maid, 
BratJ^afie, that she will never set foot on Cornwall's shore; she deplores the 
impotency of her mother's sorcery over the wind and waves which she 
vainly Invokes to dash the ship to pieces. Brangane pleads to know the 
cause of her mistress's tumultuous disquiet and learns of the incidents which 
antedate those of which she is a present witness. Disguised as a harper and 
calling himself Tantris, Tristan had come to Ireland to be healed of a 
wound received in battle with Morold, Isolde's betrothed, whom he had 
killed and thus freed Cornwall from tribute to Ireland. Isolde nursed the 
strangctj but while doing so discovered oneday that the edge of his sword was 
broken and that a splinter of steel taken from the head of her dead lover fitted 
into the nick in the sword's edge Before her, at her mercy, lay the slayer of 
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him who was to hav^e been her husband. She raised the sword to deal tbeavei>> 
ging blow, but before it could descend the knight turned his glance upon her. 
Not upon the threatening sword, but into her eyes did he look, and in a 
flash her heirt was empty of hate; an overwhelming love for him gushed 
up within her. "After telling this tale to Brangdtte, Isolde sends the maid 
to summon Trisianto her presence; but the knight refuses to leave the helm 
until he has brought the ship into harbor, and his squire, Kurivertal^ incensed 
at the tone addressed by the princess to one whoj in his eyes> Is the great- 
est of heroes, as answer to the summons sings a stave of a popular ballad 
which recounts the killing of Morold and the liberation of Cornwall by his 
master. The refusal completes the desperation of Issfde. Outraged love, in- 
jured personal and national pride (for she imagines that he who had relieved 
Cornwall from tribute to Ireland was now gratifying his ambition by bring- 
ing her as Ireland's tribute to Cornwall), detestation of a loveless marriage 
to * Cornwall's weary king ' — a thousand fierce but indefinable emotions are 
seething in her heart. She resolves to die^and to drag Trislan down to death 
with her. Brangane unwittingly shows the way. She tries to quiet her mis- 
tress's fears of the dangers of a loveless marriage by telling her of a magic 
potion brewed by the queen-mother, with which she will firmly attach 
Marke to his bride, Thus innocently she takes the first step towards pre- 
cipitating the catastrophe. Isolde demands to see the casket of magic phil- 
tres, and finds that it also contains a deadly poison. Kurwenal enters to an- 
nounce that the ship is in the harbor and Tristan desires her to prepare for 
the landing. Isolde sends back greetings and a message that before she will 
permit the knight to escort her before the king he must obtain from her 
forgiveness for unforgiven guilt. Tristan obeys this second summons, and 
in justification of his condudl in keeping himself aloof during the voyage 
he, with great dignity, pleads his duty towards good morals, custom and 
his king. Isolde reminds him of the wrong done her in the slaying of her 
lover and her right to the vengeance which once she had renounced, tristan 
yields the right, and offers his sword and breast, but holdt replies that she 
cannot appear before King Marke as the slayer of his foremost knight, and 
proposes that he drink a cup of reconciliation, 'Trislan sees one-half her pur- 
pose and chivalrously consents to pledge her in what he knows to be poison. 
Isolde calls for the cup, which she had commanded Brangane to prepare, 
and when Tristan has drunk part of its contents she wrenches it from his 
hand and drains it to the bottom. Thus they meet their doom, which is not 
death and surcease of sorrow, but life and misery; for Brangane had dis- 
obeyed her mistress out of love, and mixed a love-potion instead of a death- 
draught. A moment of bewilderment, and the two fated ones are in each 
other's arms, pouring out anecstasy of passion; then the maidsof honor robe 
Isoide to receive King Marke, who is coming on board to greet his bride." 
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A^ //. Scene, a garden before Queen holders chamber; time, a lovely night 
in summer, A torch burns in a ring beside the door leading from the chim- 
ber into the garden. The king has gone a-huntlng, and the tones of his 
hunting-horns, answering each other, come floating on the night air. halde 
appears with Brangane and pkads with her to extinguish the torch, thus 
giving a preconcerted signal to T'r/j/a/r, who is waiting in concealment. " But 
Brangdae suspedls treachery on the part of Meiof, a knight who is jealous 
of Trtj/nK and himself enamoured of Iioide, and who had planned the noc- 
turnal hunt. She warns her mistress and begs her to wait. In their dialogue 
there is lovely fencing with the incident of the vanishing sounds of the 
bunt, like Shakespeare's dalliance with nightingale and lark in ' Romeo and 
Juliet.' To IseJde the horns are but the rustling of (he forest leaves as they 
are caressed by the wind, or the purling and laughing of the brook. Long- 
ing has eaten up all patience, all discretion, all fear. She extinguishes the 
torch in spite of Bran^ant'i pleadings, and with wildly-waving scarf beckons 
on h^ hurrying lover. Beneath the foliage they sing their love through all 
the gamut of hope and despair." There is a rude interruption in the mo- 
ment of their supremest ecstasy. Kurwtnal dashes on the scene with sword 
drawn and a shout: "Save thyself, Tristan !" King Marke, his courtiers, and 
Meiot, are at his heels. The aged king accuses his nephew and knight of 
treachery and bemoans his ingratitude and the loss of his love. From the 
words of the heart-torn king we learn (hat he had been forced into the mar- 
ri^e with Isolde by the disturbed state of his kingdom, and that he had 
not consented to it until Tristan (whose purpose it was to quiet the jealous 
anger of the Cornish barons) had threatened to depart from Cornwall un- 
less the King revoked his decision to make him his successor. Tristan's 
answer to Marke's sorrowftjl upbraidings is to obtain a promise from Isolde 
that she will follow him into the "wondrous realm of night." Then he makes 
a feint of attacking Meht^ but permits the traitor's sword to reach his side. 
He falls wounded unto death. 

A£i TIL "The dignified, reserved knight of the first ai5t, the impassioned 
lover of the second, is now a dream-haunted, longing, despairing, dying 
man, lying under a time-tree in the yard of his ancestral castle in Brittany, 
wasting his last bit of strength in feverish fancies and ardent longings touch- 
ing halde. Kurwenal has sent for her. Will she come? A shepherd tells of 
vain watches for the sight of a sail by playing a mournful melody on his 
pipe. Oh, the heart-hunger of the hero! The longing! Will she never come? 
The fever Is consuming him, and his heated brain breeds fancies which one 
moment lift him above all memories of pain, and the next bring him to the 
verge of madness. Cooling breezes waft him again towards Ireland, whose 
princess healed the wound struck by Morold, then ripped it up again with 
the avenging sword with its telltale nick. From her hands he took the drink 
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whose poison sears his heart. Accursed the cup and accursed the hand that 
brewed it! Will the shepherd never change his doleful strain? Ah, Isolde^ 
how beautiful you are! The ship) the ship! It must be in sight. Kurwenal^ 
have you no eyes? Isolde's ship! A merry tune bursts from the shepherd's 
pipe. It is the ship! What flag flies at the peak? The flag of *A11 *s well!* 
Now the ship disappears behind a cliff. There the breakers are treacherous. 
Who is at the helm? Friend or foe? Melons accomplice? Are you, too, a 
traitor, Kurwenal? Tristan's strength is unequal to the excitement of the 
moment. His mind becomes dazed. He hears Isolde's voice, and his wan- 
dering fancy transforms it into the torch whose extindion once summoned 
him to her side: *Do I hear the light?* He stagers to his feet and tears 
the bandages from his wound. ' Ha ! my blood ! flow merrily now ! She who 
opened the wound is here to heal it!' Life endures but for one embrace^ 
one glance, one word: 'Isolde!' While Isolde lies mortally stricken upon 
Tristan's corpse, Marke and his train arrive upon a second ship, Brangane 
has told the secret of the love-draught, and the king has come to unite the 
lovers. But his purpose is not known, and fathftil Kurwenal receives his 
death-blow while trying to hold the castle against Marke's men. He dies 
at Tristan's side. Isolde, unconscious of all these happenings, sings out her 
broken heart and expires. 

^^^ And ere her ear might hear^ her heart had heard^ 
Nor sought the sign for witness of the word; 
But tame and stood above himy newly dead^ 
And felt hit death upon her: and her head 
Bowedy as to reach the spring that slakes all drought; 
And their four lips betame one silent mouth*" 
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